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of perceived integrity like Jack Layton; they hope local gardens 
and co-ops might lead to a democratic economy; they see 
Stephen Harper as the root of all evil, not an all-Canadian boy 
who emerged predictably from a capitalist society founded in 
settler colonialism. 

Reality is mean. For younger generations, the world has been 
getting worse in serious ways all our lives. We have grown up 
in an age of privatization, deregulation, debt, shitty jobs, and 
ecological ruin. Little wonder that depression has become the 
“common cold” of mental illnesses. 

Yet, paradoxically, we've also been blessed with a better society 
than our parents. I grew up with dramatically less constrained 
models of masculinity, gender, and sexuality than did my father. 
Feminists have made profound and inspired gains every single 
year of our lives: it was only in 1983 that spousal rape became 
a criminal offense in Canada. Lesbian, gay, and queer activists 
have remade our world. Indigenous Peoples have challenged 
the settler state relentlessly. Migrants and people of colour have 
whittled away at Canada's default white supremacy year after year. 

Such struggles against humiliation and oppression are also 
always struggles for a new world. A world with less hardship and 
fewer indignities. An emancipated society in which we could be 
different without fear. This issue of Briarpatch was put together 
without a guiding theme, but if there is a red thread running 
through its pages it is dignity. 

Dignity is irreducible. It is hard to pinpoint, tough to distill, 
because it is interrelational and social. We are stirred, called to 
each other, because we all enter the world touched, dependent 
on love, hungry for more than food. 

Systems of indignity take different names and forms — wage 
labour, patriarchy, white supremacy — but they all make us ill. 
We cannot abide them even if their power seems ascendant and 
no clear strategy of refusal is at hand. 

Dignity is, ultimately, why we are on the political left. It is con- 
nected to the energy by which we can reckon with domination 
rather than crumple in its grasp. It is why we have each other. 
This issue is devoted to the dignity of prisoners, the dignity of 
low-income people, the dignity of farmers, the dignity of our 
kids, and the dignity of young women who move through a 
world that can seem too hostile to bear. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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ike many Canadians and most who identify as leftists, I 

grew up thinking about the world the way a social demo- 

crat would, even if I didn’t know what the term meant. I 
believed in a robust public sector including all health care and 
education, steep taxation, tough environmental regulations, 
strong labour laws, a livable minimum wage, and palatial public 
libraries. It all seemed rational, humane, and workable. 

As such policies and institutions came under attack, and 
my political education progressed, 1 realized one of the most 
important words іп the world wasn't used in classrooms or the 
media: capitalism. I'd inherited my social democratic worldview 
from my parents' generation, who entered adulthood in the 
unprecedented economic expansion after World War II. My 
parents rose from rural poverty and entered the urban middle 
class (as school teachers) on the industrial tide of the postwar 
boom. As that boom went bust in a series of economic crises in 
the 1970s, the "common sense" of social democracy dissipated 
and the political left weakened. 

For social democrats the goal is to constrain capitalism, to 
manage it. It's why people denounce "unfettered" capitalism 
but not capitalism itself. The trouble with taming capitalism, 
however, is that capital has a way of bursting its fetters. As Marx 
and Engels put it, "The need of a constantly expanding market 
for its products chases the bourgeoisie over the entire surface 
of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, settle everywhere, 
establish connections everywhere.” Capitalism's need for endless 

growth respects no earthly limitations. 

Throughout my life, the basic assumptions of conscientious 
Canadians have thus taken a pounding. Instead of incremental 
progress and social advance, the last 35 years have seen escalat- 
ing inequality and a terrifying climate emergency immune to 
the environmental movement's ambitions. The social demo- 
cratic dream of a well-regulated "mixed economy" has taken a 
nightmarish turn. 

As the neoliberal era drags on, people committed to some 
version of humane capitalism have begun to move through 
the five stages of grieving: some are in denial, some are angry, 
some are simply depressed, but very few can accept the demise 
of social democracy. Many seem to be at the bargaining stage 
(which precedes depression). They cling to individual figures 
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| 3 would like to congratulate 
Briarpatch on 40 years 
of people's journalism. 


from Saskatchewan to 


In praise of reviews 

Thank you Briarpatch and Yutaka Dirks for 
the review of Whitetail Shooting Gallery, 
Antoinette Lapointe's recently released 
second novel. I was utterly gobsmacked 
(in a very good way!) by Stolen, published 
in 2006, but had begun to wonder if and 
when she would be giving us a follow-up. 
Thanks for the heads up, Ms. Dirks. ГИ 
be buying a copy as soon as І find one. 


GWEN 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Note: Books editor Yutaka Dirks is tickled 
to be thought a Ms. but is, for the record, 
a Mr. - Ed. 


It has been a great 
cultural contribution 


the rest of Canada." 


40 more years 

I would like to congratulate Briarpatch 
on 40 years of people's journalism. It has 
been a great cultural contribution from 
Saskatchewan to the rest of Canada. Many 
years ago in the early "705 I collaborated 
on an early Briarpatch feature (mimeo- 
graphed) on the National Farmers Union 
Kraft Boycott. Even at that early stage 
the "which side are you on?" direction 
was being laid for a publication that has 
become so dedicated to exploring, expos- 
ing, and writing of the alternatives we 
need for a better world. Viva Briarpatch! 


Ром Ко$$1ск 
Saskatoon, SK 


RS TO THE EDITOR 


Who reads poetry? 

It's been so many years since I have found 
such a magnificent poem as “Son,” by 
Randy Lundy, in the July-August issue of 
Briarpatch. 1 had forgotten how deeply 
evocative verse can be. The economy of 
expression, twinned with a brilliant choice 
of imagery and rhythm, only intensified 
the clarity of thought and emotion. What 
a pleasure to read it. I look forward to 
rereading it many times. 


JUDITH LINDSAY KELLOCK 
Ottawa, ON 


It may have been a risk to devote 4 pages 
of the Art issue to a poem, but “Son” is just 
that good. - Ed. 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 
editor@briarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, SAP 2R7. 
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for Political Writing and the City of Calgary W.O. Mitchell Book Prize, and was nominated for the Charles Taylor Prize 
for Literary Non-Fiction and the B.C. National Award for Non-Fiction. Di Cintio is also a magazine writer whose work 
can be found in publications such as The Walrus, Canadian Geographic, Reader's Digest, and Afar. 


With $750 in cash prizes and publication in Briarpatch Magazine up for grabs, this opportunity is not to be missed! 
Submissions should not exceed 2000 words. The deadline for entry is December 1, 2013. See briarpatchmagazine.com 
for full contest details. 
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The gentry have landed 


Capital and community are colliding in Vancouver’s Downtown Eastside as developers and 
politicians dispossess low-income residents of one of their only assets: their neighbourhood. 


Organizer Dave Diewert assesses the structures of displacement and the forces of resistance. 


new fashion, and $3 doughnuts. This 
material transformation of the streetscape 
is accompanied by a noticeable cultural 
shift as well. As increasing numbers of 
wealthy urbanites come into the area to 
shop or dine, the “frontier” of the DTES 
becomes a more comfortable and familiar 
space, and the newcomers’ privilege and 
entitlement quickly dominate the social 
terrain. The growing presence of hipsters 
in the DTES changes what was once 
known as skid row into the “new com- 
munity of cool,’ with the accompanying 
disregard or disdain for local residents 
unable to assimilate to the emerging ethos. 
In the game of urban transformation, 
political decision-makers at city hall 
are key players. With their scripted 
policy of social mix chiselled in stone, 
they manipulate the levers of change by 
deploying various mechanisms of zoning, 
permits, and licensing to promote upscale 
development on the ground. 


ision Vancouver, despite its brand 
NEC as a progressive municipal 
party, has up-zoned Chinatown to pave 
the way for a flood of condo towers and 
has approved a massive project of 282 
market housing units and 70,000 square 
feet of retail and light industrial space on 
the eastern edge of the DTES (dubbed 
“Woodward's East" by local residents), all 
in the face of significant opposition by the 
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Photographs by dm gillis 


of Woodward's, and over 1,000 market 
units have been built or are scheduled for 
construction throughout the DTES. In the 
shadow of Woodward's two towers, hous- 
ing once available to low-income residents 
has been transformed into condos and 
high-priced micro-lofts or lost through 
rent increases. 

A desk clerk at the Metropole Hotel 
across the street from Woodward's suc- 
cinctly expressed the impact of it when 
he told a researcher from the Carnegie 
Community Action Project, "We're try- 
ing to get rid of the welfare people" As 
the activists fighting to save Woodward's 


The new Woodward's 
was the speedball 
of gentrification. 


for the community knew all along, as 
Woodward's goes, so goes the neighbour- 
hood. The floodgates of gentrification 
have been blown wide open by the 
Woodward's "experiment" in social mix 
and revitalization. 

In addition to market housing, dozens 
of new retail businesses now occupy the 
storefronts along the main arteries of the 
DTES, offering consumers an array of fine 
dining experiences, pricey microbrewery 
beer, expensive furniture, fake suntans, 


ancouver's Downtown Eastside 
(DTES) has long been known 
as the poorest off-reserve urban 


neighbourhood in the country. That may 
still be the case, but the invading forces of 
gentrification are relentlessly occupying 
it, with ominous consequences for the 
predominantly low-income residents. 

The speedball of gentrification was 

Woodward's. This massive historic depart- 
ment store was a site of contestation since 
it closed its doors in 1993. The community 
fought against various plans for upscale 
development to preserve it as a space 
for low-income residents, with social 
housing, affordable food, accessible ser- 
vices, and other amenities. This struggle 
culminated in Woodsquat, the occupation 
and tent city that lasted three months in 
the fall of 2002. Eventually, the City of 
Vancouver collaborated with developers, 
retail businesses, an educational institu- 
tion, and non-profit housing providers 
to produce a model of "social mix" that 
would showcase its vision for the area and 
set the course for future development. 

In the run-up to the 2010 Olympic 
Games, Woodward's unleashed 536 condo 
units into the DTES, along with large 
retail outlets and other businesses, and a 
satellite university campus (Simon Fraser 
University’s Goldcorp Centre for the 
Arts). Since then, а number of new condo 
projects have emerged within blocks 


and the city prepares its final report, the 


low-income members of the committee 
have issued a call for a social justice zone 
in the DTES that would prioritize the 
needs of low-income residents for hous- 
ing, adequate income, non-discriminatory 
services, and improved safety. 

The city’s policy of rampant gentrifica- 
tion and the discursive logic that accom- 
panies it are amplified and disseminated 
by the mainstream media. Last February 
the sustained anti-gentrification protests 
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Marching up East Hastings Street to protest displacement in the Downtown Eastside. 


to hundreds of condo units and numer- 
ous businesses, including "Woodward's 
East" Herb Varley, a young Indigenous 
resident and activist in the DTES and co- 
chair of the LAPP committee, poignantly 
expressed his own frustration with the 
process: "After two years of working with 
the City I wonder what we have been 
included in. It feels like the only questions 
we get to answer are about how we would 
like to die, slow or fast, not whether we 
want to live" As the LAPP winds down 


low-income community. Not surprisingly, 
this is the project of Vancouver developer 
Wall Financial, which has close ties to 
Vision Vancouver and has contributed, 
through it subsidiaries, over $200,000 to 
the party's coffers. 

Although Vision Vancouver has imple- 
mented a Local Area Planning Process 
(LAPP) and engaged some low-income 
residents within that strategy of com- 
munity consultation, they have, in the 
midst of the process, given the green light 
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Homeless Dave on hunger strike for social housing іп the Downtown Eastside. 


district in the city with its own special- 
ized (and filmed-for-reality-TV) Beat 
Enforcement Team; here, police presence 
is relentless, and surveillance, harassment, 
and ticketing are epidemic. 

The Vancouver Area Network of Drug 
Users has frequently voiced concern 
about the ways the area is being “mined 
for crime,’ and recent data has revealed 
that in the past four years, 95 per cent 
of the city’s bylaw tickets for street 
disorder violations — including jaywalk- 
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bringing positive change to the “blight” 
of the DTES. 

As real estate developers, retail business 
owners, municipal politicians, city plan- 
ners, and media pundits promote the gen- 
trification agenda and shape public policy 
and perception accordingly, police and 
private security ensure that those whose 
lives are most disrupted and harmed by 
these massive changes do not disturb the 
new inhabitants and their economic and 
social investments. The DTES is the only 


outside the posh PiDGiN restaurant 
provoked a spate of media coverage, the 
vast majority of which voiced full support 
for the restaurant owner and disdain 
for those who opposed efforts to "clean 
up" the neighbourhood. Historically, 
the mainstream media have played 
an important role in popularizing the 
dominant poor-bashing, stigmatizing 
perspectives of the neighbourhood while 
applauding the courage of "socially con- 
scious" entrepreneurs and consumers in 


greater isolation and impending violence. 
A community that has been characterized 
by remarkable acceptance morphs into a 
place where non-conformity to the status 
quo is made more visible and deviance 


elicits increased efforts at management 


It is a vision of social 
justice, mutual care, 
and human dignity. 


or removal. Demarcations between 
“good” and “bad” poor are heightened and 
manipulated by organizations, service 
providers, and dominant media to serve 
their own ends. 

All of these pressures of transforma- 
tion produce increasing conflict at many 
levels: between the new condo owners and 
wealthier consumers and the low-income 
residents, between those who can navigate 
the social changes well and those who feel 
alienated and desperate because of them, 
between those engaged in daily survival 
and the managers and enforcers of civil 


order. 


undamentally, gentrification in the 

DTES replicates the dynamics of 
colonization. It’s a strategy of accumula- 
tion by dispossession that is rationalized 
by paternalistic notions of benevolence 
(“we're improving the neighbourhood”), 
normalized by hegemonic, state-supported 
market logic (“it’s the natural evolution 
of progress and healthy change”), and 
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dents on limited income and exacerbates 
the experience of alienation and disloca- 
tion within one’s own neighbourhood. 
Necessary strategies of survival entangle 
low-income people in the criminal justice 
system, or they are coerced into carefully 


This vision is grounded in 
the lived experience and 
collective wisdom of the 
low-income community. 


managed regimes of medical and thera- 


peutic support that operate as systems of reinforced through ideologies of gender, 


race, and class hierarchies (“we [mostly 
white wealthy men] know best”). Like 
colonization, gentrification is a process of 
immense violence inflicted on the bodies, 
minds, and spirits of those who are deemed 
in the way of political and economic power. 

But the DTES low-income community 
is remarkably resilient and strong. It is 


social control. 

As gentrification transforms physical 
space and social relations to further elite 
interests, life-giving networks of care and 
support that low-income residents have 
developed and relied upon for years are 
threatened or disrupted, and displace- 
ment from the neighbourhood produces 


. 


Protesting outside PIDGIN restaurant. 


ing, vending, spitting, and urinating 
in public — have been issued in the 
DTES. In addition, business improve- 
ment associations hire private security 
companies to harass panhandlers and 
sex workers in order to maintain an 
atmosphere that ensures comfort for 
condo owners, business operators, and 
their patrons. 


f course the fallout of gentrification 

on low-income DTES residents 
is devastating. Upscale real estate 
development drives up property values 
and produces a domino effect of increas- 
ing rents and renovictions. The end 
result is involuntary displacement and 
homelessness. For those who struggle 
to pay escalating rents, financial strains 
translate into mental and physical stress, 
and personal health deteriorates. The 
rapid emergence of retail businesses 
proliferates zones of exclusion that are 
inaccessible and unwelcoming to resi- 
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lived experience and collective wisdom of 
the low-income community. It is a vision 
of social justice, mutual care, and human 
dignity; it’s an inextinguishable affirma- 
tion of life and freedom. The DTES is 
the heart of the city, and it will continue 
to beat strong despite the pressures of 
gentrification brought against it. © 


regulations, more social control, more 
displacement, and more homelessness, 
and it says, no! 

[his spirit of resistance is also accom- 
panied by clarity of vision. The refusal 
to be dominated by elite political and 
economic interests is fuelled by a vision 


for the neighbourhood grounded in the 
g : 


rooted in a history of collective struggles 
for social justice. It's a community that 
has engaged in confrontation, agitation, 
and determined resistance against the 
forces that have threatened its vitality 
It knows that capitulating to the gentri 
fication agenda will only result in more 


humiliating charity, more bureaucratic 


Marching for social housing in the Downtown Eastside. 
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Hunger’s Empire 


By Baijayanta Mukhopadhyay 
Illustrations by Lauren Simkin Berke 
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What does it mean for Guantanamo Bay prisoners to assert their essential human dignity, 
and to seek justice, by choosing to starve? From freedom fighters under the British Raj to Chief 


Theresa Spence and the detainees of Guantanamo, physician Baijayanta Mukhopadhyay 
explores the insistent threat of the hunger strike. 


Lahore after 63 days of fasting against 
the discriminatory treatment Indian 
prisoners faced compared to their British 
counterparts. His death at 24 became 
a seminal rallying point in the freedom 
struggle. And even today, far from the eyes 
of the world and, indeed, from many in 
India, Irom Sharmila continues a 13-year 
fast against India’s draconian Armed 
Forces Special Powers Act that grants 
impunity to security forces for criminal 
acts. She started her strike in 2000 after 
she watched the Indian army gun down 
10 civilians in the restive northeast of the 
country. 

Famines an ocean away also shaped the 
Celtic tradition of hunger for the sake of 
justice. Richly referenced in Irish lore 
and ushered into the modern era with 


We tolerate starvation 
when we perceive it as 
collateral damage of a 
stable social order. But 
hunger that disrupts 
social order unsettles us. 


Yeats’ 1904 play The King’s Threshold, 
their historical culmination came with the 
hunger strikes of the early 20th century as 
Ireland fought for freedom from Britain, 
and, in 1981, led to the death of 10 Irish 
republican men in British prisons during 
the years of the Troubles in Northern 
Ireland. 
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risk that I may end up doing so, because 
I am protesting the fact that I have 
been locked up for more than a decade, 
without a trial, subjected to inhuman and 
degrading treatment and denied access 
to justice." 

Journalists are barred from watching 
the force-feeding procedure in what 
Zuhair describes as a "torture chair,’ in 
which detainees are restrained for hours 
at a time. A Forced Cell Extraction team 
is used to break the spirit of famished 
bodies refusing the procedure. "I wonder 
about America's humanity; Zuhair says, 
reflecting on the continued strike. 

But hunger's empire stretches far 
beyond America. For parts of the world 
where famine has left scars in collec- 
tive memory, hunger carries symbolic 
weight that no one can dismiss. Those 
who deliberately take it on command 
attention. 

One of the first documented uses of 
hunger as political protest goes back 
2,500 years to the Indian epic Ramayana. 
Bharata, the noble half-brother of the 
hero, Rama, is unfairly appointed to the 
throne of the kingdom through machina- 
tions of his mother. The new king begs 
his sibling to return to reclaim the throne 
that is rightfully his, but Rama refuses as 
he promised their father he would accept 
the old king's choice. Bharata threatens to 
fast until death in front of Rama's forest 
dwelling unless he returns home to be 
made king. 

Fasts continue to be a routine part of 
protest in India, and were used promi- 
nently in the independence movement. 
In 1929, Jatin Das died in a prison in 


ventually, the body exhausts its 
E For a few days, it will find 

glucose, tucked away in the nooks 
of muscles, in the crannies of the liver, 
getting enough to get by, but sending 
worried, rumbling alarms to the brain. 
Then, it will adjust, reconcile itself to the 
fact that if there is not going to be food, 
food must be found. Over a few weeks, 
it will reluctantly dip into stores of fat 
it can burn, energy-rich savings that it 
worriedly watches dwindle. In response, 
the body's systems decelerate, working to 
rule, threatening strike. 

And then comes the cliff. Organs 
surreptitiously begin to mine the body, 
leaving gashes of desperation in their 
quarrying. Selfish and hungry, the heart 
and the brain scrabble most urgently, 
elbowing others out of the way. Muscles 
melt away as protein is shredded of 
nitrogen, unceremoniously discarded in 
the urine, leaving behind carbon-based 
molecules that cells rip apart for energy, 
all pretence ofcivility gone. Skin collapses, 
hair thins, bones weaken, cheeks hollow, 
eyes glaze, and hunger rules. 


n Guantanamo, hunger has dominated 

daily life since 2005, when detainees 
like Ahmed Zuhair, a Saudi sheep 
merchant imprisoned without charge 
for seven years, started the first wave of 
hunger strikes. Now, over 100 detainees, 
consisting of more than half of those 
remaining at Guantanamo, are on hun- 
ger strike in protest of their indefinite 
detention. “I do not wish to die,” states an 
open letter signed by striking detainees 
in May, "but I am prepared to run the 


AHMED ZUMAIR 


outweighs the harm. But doctors must 
also consider principles such as benefi- 
cence, which compels practitioners to 
act in the best interests of the patient, 
and autonomy, the right of individuals to 
decide their own course of care. 
Force-feeding contravenes these basic 
ethical principles, as recently affirmed 
by the UN Special Rapporteur on the 
Right to Health. The invasive nature of 
introducing tubes into a person, especially 
when done against their will, is risky in 
and of itself. Rapid refeeding after even 
a short period of starvation can be fatal 
within a matter of days, unless closely 
medically managed, as the body's delicate 
chemical balance reels out of the careful 
equilibrium of scarcity. Force-feeding is 
considered to have caused the deaths of 
Mary Clarke and Jane Warton (Constance 
Lytton), suffragette hunger strikers in 
early 20th century Britain. Thomas Ashe, 
an Irish republican activist, died at the 
age of 32 after being force-fed in 1917 
by British prison authorities. The ghastly 
crudity of the procedure seemed not 
to have changed in the intervening five 
decades before Michael Gaughan, another 
Irishman, died in 1974 after being force- 
fed while restrained by six to eight staff. 
The British government abandoned the 
policy of force-feeding hunger strikers 
after the controversy of his death, and 
the British Medical Association stated in 
1984 that no diet that requires medical 
monitoring could be considered ethical. 


JATIN DAS 


hirteen of the current hunger strikers 

at Guantanamo recently wrote an 
open letter to their military physicians, 
calling on them to cease force-feedings 
and hand over their medical care to truly 
independent practitioners. They do not 
mince any words regarding the physi- 
cians’ participation in breaking the strike: 
“You claim to be acting according to your 
duties as a physician to save my life. This is 
against my expressed wish. As you should 
know, I am competent to make my own 


In lands accustomed to 
plenty, we have the luxury 
of laughing at hunger as 
a passing fad. Or, aware 
that the register of protest 
underneath it accuses 
us in some way, we 
suppress it with ferocity. 


decisions about medical treatment. When 
I try to refuse the treatments you offer, you 
force them upon me, sometimes violently. 
For those reasons, you are in violation of 
the ethics of your profession.” 
Non-maleficence is the principle of 
medical ethics that reflects the popularly 
known Hippocratic approach of “first, do 
no harm,’ or, at least, ensure the benefit 


(1923) 


unger strikes work because, while 
Li can attempt to control every- 
thing in an individual's environment, it 
cannot control an individual's will. We 
tolerate starvation when we perceive it as 
collateral damage of a stable social order, 
such as the chronic malnutrition caused 
by the contemporary global food system. 
But hunger that disrupts social order 
unsettles us. Hunger that deliberately 
resists authority to which we ourselves 
meekly submit reminds us of our own 
complicity. It is a discomfiting, visceral 
reminder of the damage that those who 
profit from power would prefer to remain 
invisible. 

On this continent, where most of us 
do not comprehend its meaning, we are 
confused by hunger's inclusion in the 
repertoire of protest. Oblivious to its 
symbolic significance, we respond to it 
in sharply divergent ways. Upon learning 
that Attawapiskat Chief Theresa Spence 
was drinking fish broth as part of her 
hunger strike last winter, National Post 
columnist Barbara Kay contended that it 
was "more like a detox 'diet' than a fast" In 
lands accustomed to plenty, we have the 
luxury of laughing at hunger as a passing 
fad. Or, aware that the register of protest 
underneath it accuses us in some way, we 
suppress it with ferocity. The force-feeding 
of the hunger strikers in Guantanamo 

underlines this point: the more resistance 
threatens the dominant order, the more 
brutal its obliteration. 
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reasons of conscience to abide by а 
hunger striker's refusal of treatment or 
artificial feeding, the physician should 
make this clear at the outset and refer 
the hunger striker to another physician 
who is willing to abide by the hunger 
striker’s refusal.” It also draws a line 
between artificial feeding, to which a 
striker may consent, and forced feeding, 
which “is never ethically acceptable. 
Even if intended to benefit, feeding 
accompanied by threats, coercion, force 
or use of physical restraints is a form of 
inhuman and degrading treatment.” 


oth medicine and the military are 

deeply hierarchical structures, 
practitioners of each trained from the 
outset to follow orders from above. But 
in medicine, the top of that pyramid 
should be the patient. Medical practi- 
tioners at Guantanamo are not treating 
patients, but appeasing the rage of those 
aware that absolute power is slipping 
away from them. Wasting bodies, the 
odour of decaying muscle on the breath 
of prisoners, the glint of stubborn pride 
in eyes otherwise fading with fatigue, the 
contagion of resistance no matter how 
many solitary cells are used — these are 
all signs of a festering revolution that 
tubes and shackles, anger and liquid 
diets will not suppress. Guantanamo 
doctors try to treat resistance as disease, 
to pathologize protest. But there will be 
no cure. © 
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^. Не has chosen death: 


Refusing to eat or drink, that he may bring 
Disgrace upon me; for there is a custom, 

An old and foolish custom, that if a man 

Be wronged, or think that he is wronged, and starve 
Upon another's threshold till he die, 

The common people, for all time to come, 

Will raise a heavy cry against that threshold, 


Even though it be the King’s.” 


— The King’s Threshold, William Butler Yeats 


all? Force-feeding hunger strikers is not 
a medical act; it is a political one. As is 
clear from the Joint Task Force military 
documents released by Al Jazeera in May 
outlining the force-feeding protocol, it is 
the military commander at Guantanamo, 
not a physician, who has final authority 
on who gets force-fed. The intent is not 
to appease suffering or to treat an illness. 
There is no doctor-patient relationship 
in Guantanamo, simply — as in British 
prisons in India and Ireland before it — a 
relationship between jailer and prisoner. 
American military physicians are servants 
of their masters in government — some- 
what ironic in a country given to spasms 
of horror at the prospect of government 
involvement in health care. 

The World Medical Association’s 1975 
Declaration of Tokyo expressly forbids 
the force-feeding of hunger strikers who 
are deemed competent, “capable of form- 
ing an unimpaired and rational judgment 
concerning the consequences of such 
a voluntary refusal of nourishment.” It 
stresses that this assessment must be 
validated by another independent physi- 
cian. The more nuanced Declaration of 
Malta on Hunger Strikers in 1991 by the 
same organization directly addresses 
many of the concerns a physician work- 
ing in such environments might have, 
providing strategies to guide a physician 
through solving ethical dilemmas. Most 
critically, the Declaration of Malta 
states that “If a physician is unable for 


The ethical principle most grievously 
wounded by force-feeding is that of 
autonomy, the freedom of every individual 
to choose their fate. Cases in Britain in 
2012 showed that even where a mental 
illness prevents someone from consum- 
ing the calories necessary to sustain 
life, such as in anorexia nervosa, courts 
often quavered when granting physicians 
the right to interfere in the dignity of 
choice for a person who understands 
the consequences of their actions. In its 
invasive intimacy, force-feeding renders 
people powerless in a cruelly calculated 
and undignified way. 

Medicine is supreme in forcing people 
to surrender control of their bodies 
to mystical powers unknown, but it is 
done more politely at everyday hospi- 
tals than at Guantanamo, which has 
a logic comprehensible only to itself. 
Shaker Aamer, considered by many to 
be the unofficial spokesperson of the 
Guantanamo detainees, wrote in March 
2013: “American prisons try to control 
you by taking away every choice you 
might have, as that’s what we humans use 
to build our sense of who we are, whether 
it’s something trivial like what we have 
for dinner, or something important. They 
try to reduce you to nothingness... I have 
been deprived of everything but my life. 
So that’s the only decision I have left: to 
live or to die" 

But why pretend that medical ethics 
govern the situation in Guantanamo at 


More Than a Hero 
Rosa Luxemburg in the 21st century 


She has long been honoured as a revolutionary martyr, but can her theories about capitalism and 
working-class organization guide us today? In a time of austerity and flaring social unrest, Ingo Schmidt 
reveals Luxemburg’ key insights for understanding our world — and organizing for a better one. 


nature. However, the more that capitalist 
expansion proceeds, the harder it is to 
find non-capitalist milieus. If the whole 
world would really be for sale, capitalism 
would suffer from insufficient demand and 
economic stagnation. 

According to Luxemburg, this would 
lead to increasingly sharp conflicts 
between capitalists and workers. Only a 
transition to socialism, which does not 
rely on endless accumulation, could avoid 
unending distributional conflict and the 
political and social decline that comes 
with it. 

This, in a nutshell, is the conclusion 
Luxemburg drew from her analysis of 
19th-century capitalism and imperialism. 
She developed her arguments against the 
background of the consecutive industrial- 
izations of England, Germany, and Russia, 
and the complementary colonization of 
Asia and Africa. 

Although the political forms of capital- 
ist expansion have changed a lot since her 
day, especially with the transition from 
colonial empires to imperialism without 
colonies, its economic content hasn't 
changed. The mad thirst for cheap labour, 
natural resources, and new customers 
drives capitalists around the world today, 
just as it did in Rosa Luxemburg's day. 

What is important to understand, 
though, is that capitalist penetration of 
non-capitalist milieus is not just about 
geographical expansion. As Luxemburg 
pointed out, while imperialist competi- 
tion stiffened abroad, plenty of untapped 


bined spending of capitalists and workers 
will never be enough to buy everything 
the latter produce under the former's 
control. Most workers would probably 
spend more if their wages were higher, 
but wage increases in the shortrun lead 
to the implementation of labour-saving 
technology, layoffs, and a lowering of total 
wage payments in the longrun. 
Capitalists certainly could spend more 
on investment, but ultimately this would 
lead to additional production capacity 
that would only be profitable if consumer 
demand also increases. Investing in 
machines, buildings, and infrastructure 


For capitalism, the 
whole world is for sale. 


for the sake of producing more machines, 
buildings, and infrastructure may work 
for a while, but it won't work forever. At 
some point, capitalists won't be able to 
sell more machines to each other if exist- 
ing production capacity already satisfies 
consumer demand. Capitalism is caught 
between а profit squeeze, caused by rising 
wages, and underconsumption, induced 
by labour-saving technologies and a 
disproportionate buildup of production 
capacity. The only way out is selling even 
more stuff by entering non-capitalist 
milieus. 

Rosa Luxemburg recognized that capi- 
talist accumulation requires colonizing 
and commodifying all human activity and 


woman was pulled from Berlin's 

Landwehr Canal, a bullet hole in 
her skull. Who today knows that it was 
Germany's social democratic leadership 
who had opposed Rosa Luxemburg's 
radical internationalism and collaborated 
with the right-wing militia that put her 
to death? 

Many on the left see Rosa Luxemburg 
as a hero, but only a few draw theoretical 
or strategic inspirations from her work. 
Her disregard for party bureaucracies 
offended social democrats and commu- 
nists. Feminists find her too Marxist, and 
Marxists charge her with misunderstand- 
ing Marx's Capital. 

On the other hand, her works, notably 
The Accumulation of Capital, first pub- 
lished 100 years ago, read as if they were 
written against the background of today's 
IMF structural adjustment programs, 
privatization of public services, and 
capitalist penetration of moral economies, 
bodies, and nature. While many celebrate 
her revolutionary life, fewer appreciate 

what her analysis of 19th-century capital- 
ism and imperialism can contribute to 
an understanding of our own times. 
Luxemburg's thinking about socialist 
politics, which is firmly embedded in her 
economic analysis, offers key ideas and 
insights for leftist strategy today. 


E 1919, the body of a Jewish Polish 


Accumulation of capital 


Ре capitalism, the whole world is for 
sale. Luxemburg shows that the com- 
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exceeded the ability to deliver in most 
postcolonial countries, anti-imperialist and 
anti-capitalist movements emerged, most 
famously in Cuba and Vietnam. 


The rollback 


\ Х J elfare states іп the North and devel- 
opmental states in the South were 
halfway houses between capitalism and 


socialism: whatever they had accomplished 
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Faced with the challenge of the Russian 
and Chinese revolutions, in 1917 and 1949 
respectively, imperial powers encouraged 
the transformation of former colonies 
and suppliers of agricultural products 
and natural resources into developmental 
states that could be industrialized and 
then enter a phase of mass consumption. 
Since the promises of independence assoc- 
iated with the industrialization process 


non-capitalist milieus continued to exist 
in the imperial heartlands. 

There were peasants, shopkeepers, 
or artisans who sold their products for 
money but didn’t earn a surplus above 
their consumption to invest. Alongside 
this sector of simple commodity product- 
ion, to use Marxist terminology, plenty 
of work was done in private households. 
Households consumed goods and services 
bought for money, but were also product- 
ive in ways separate from the circuits of 
capital accumulation. And, of course, 
households were and are the origin of all 
human labour. 


Heartlands and ex-colonies 


on-capitalist milieus in the imperial 

heartlands were only penetrated by 
capitalism after imperialist competition 
and the accumulation strategies that 
accompanied them led to a series of 
world wars, revolutions, and counter- 
revolutions between the 1910s and the 
1940s. Ironically, it was the integration of 
working classes into welfare capitalism 
from the 1950s to the 1960s that led to 
the replacement of artisan, peasant, and 
household production by mass-produced 
commodities. This colonization of house- 
holds — or, in Marxist-feminist parlance, 
the sphere of reproduction — boosted cap- 
italist accumulation and thus contributed 
to rising wages. 

Yet mass consumption by house- 
holds required more than rising wages; 
it required additional family income. 
Women who entered the workforce in 
increasing numbers rightly demanded 
an end to gender discrimination while 
workers of different kinds began resist- 
ing speed-ups, the increasingly mind- 
numbing character of standardized work, 
and management control. Women’s and 
workers’ movements in the 1970s — some- 
times together, sometimes independently 
of each other — represented the limits 
of further capitalist expansion and thus 
contributed to capitalist crisis. 

The crisis was further aggravated by the 
radicalization of anti-colonial movements. 


workers’ organization during that time, 
they were unprepared to fight against the 
capitalist offensive that started after the 
economic crises in the 1970s. 

Autonomous workers’ and women’s 
movements that entered the scene 
at the same time didn’t suffer from 
bureaucratization. 

Activists who were involved in them 
were able to create the kind of experi- 
ences Luxemburg considered crucial for 
the building of collective capacities. Yet 
the workplaces in which these activists 
had their basis soon fell prey to capitalist 
restructuring, and some of the autono- 
mous movements purposefully steered 
away from class politics, identifying it with 
union and party bureaucrats. 

Thirty years of restructuring later, the 
role of these bureaucrats has been largely 
demolished, and the working classes 
that were the basis of party and union 
bureaucracies have been taken apart. 
The reorganization of firms and labour 
processes, along with offshoring and 
labour-saving technologies, unmade the 
working classes that had developed in 
the West. Ironically, though, the same 
restructuring also laid the groundwork 
for making new working classes around 
the world. The strict division between 


She made it very clear 
that social democratic 
bureaucracies couldn't 
tame capitalism. 


industrial workers in the North and peas- 
ants in the South that Luxemburg and her 
contemporaries witnessed is gone. 

A higher share of the world’s population 
than ever before depends on the sale of 
their labour power. These workers of 
the world are highly diverse. And while 
discontent with today’s capitalism pops 
up everywhere, we are still in the early 
stages of new working-class formations 
and the development of a new socialist 
project. Reading Rosa Luxemburg today 
offers theoretical tools to guide radical 
politics for the future. 9 


became available for capitalist penetra- 
tion. However, since the Great Recession 
of 2008-09, a new era of insufficient 
demand and stagnation — a “global slump” 
— has begun. Capitalism has to find new 
markets or once again face continued 
economic decline, international conflict, 
and intensified class struggles. 

Critics often charge Luxemburg with 
expecting spontaneous working-class 
rebellion and revolution to automatically 
result from economic crises. Careful 
reading of her work 
suggests otherwise. Her 
discussion of socialist 
strategy in Social Reform 
or Revolution and The 
Mass Strike, the Political 
Party, and Trade Unions 
shows that she understands working-class 
formation as a collective learning process. 
Understanding that wage increases and 
social reforms that workers win during 
economically good times will come under 
pressure from capitalists in bad times, 
like now, she sees the value of the strug- 
gles for such reforms to be more in the 
experiences workers have and less in the 
material gains they make. 

The power to overcome capitalist rule 
is built on such experiences. It is also built 
on workers’ self-organization. Looking at 
trade unions, social democratic parties, 
and even the revolutionary Bolsheviks, 
Luxemburg warned that bureaucratiza- 
tion was a force that could undermine 
such self-organization. She made it very 
clear that social democratic bureaucracies 
weren't capable of taming capitalism but 
also that capitalism couldn’t be overcome 
by Bolshevik vanguards alone or by 
spontaneous rebellion without political 
organization. Instead, she tried to con- 
tribute to the development of collective 
capacities of the working class. 


Workers of the world again? 
he integration of working classes 
in 20th-century welfare states, and 
to a lesser extent developmental states, 
confirmed Luxemburg’s views. During the 
postwar boom, workers made some head- 
way, but, due to the institutionalization of 


was dependent on capitalist accumulation 
and ongoing Indigenous dispossession. 
When the postwar boom went bust in the 
1970s, they were confronted with fiscal and 
sovereign debt crises, respectively. 

In the 1970s, mass consumer markets 
were saturated and southern industrializ- 
ation contributed to global overcapacity. 
The globalization of Western norms of 
consumption might have been possible, 
but capitalists feared this would lead to a 
profit squeeze. A wave of militant labour 


Nostalgia for the welfare state ignores 
the fact that the unique conditions of 
the postwar period are gone for good. 


struggles, the emergence of new social 
movements, and the radicalization of 
the anti-colonial revolution had already 
sounded alarm bells and caused the turn 
from the Keynesian class compromise to 
neoliberal class struggle from above. 
Nostalgia for the Keynesian welfare 
state, popular in some social democratic 
circles these days, ignores that the eco- 
nomic prosperity and capitalist willing- 
ness to make concessions to organized 
labour were unique conditions of the 
postwar period that are gone for good. 
Luxemburg argued that international 
loans were one of the ways to draw non- 
capitalist milieus into the orbit of capital 
accumulation, and this is exactly what has 
happened since the 1980s through the 
IMF, World Bank, and "structural adjust- 
ment.’ Developmental regimes have been 
forced to turn subsistence farming into 
cash crop production and reorient indus- 
tries from domestic to foreign markets. 
In doing so, they have helped capitalism 
move production from the old industrial 
centres, where workers had gained some 
strength through their unions and the 
welfare state, to newly industrializing 
countries and export-processing zones 
in the South. 

When the Soviet Union collapsed under 
the weight of bureaucratic, authoritarian 
rule and the Chinese communists turned 
onto the capitalist road, huge new areas 
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Of our shared belief that we can do anything — by 
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First appeared in the Spring 2013 issue of Geez magazine. 
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Dear Sister 


Sexual violence against women is still widespread. Statistics Canada estimates there 
are 500,000 sexual assaults in Canada every year. Three years ago, Lisa Factora-Borchers 
sent out a call for submissions for survivors and allies to write letters to survivors of 
sexual violence. In the introduction to the resulting Dear Sister anthology (AK Press, 
2013) she writes, “Even if it's not sexual assault, we all have survived something, and if 
we allow ourselves to be each other's teachers, maybe we will realize that we belong 
not to our wounds, but to one another.” The following two letters are preprinted from 
the forthcoming Dear Sister: Letters from Survivors of Sexual Violence. 
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Dear Sister, 


hope by the time this letter reaches you you are well. І hope 

you can sleep at night and no longer cringe if someone tries 
to touch you. I hope you realize that it wasn’t your fault. If you 
fought and got hurt like I did, I hope you're not angry at the 
wisdom that told you to do that. And if you decided not to fight 
but still got hurt, I hope you're not mad at the wisdom that told 
you not to fight. 

I hope you're not trying to be perfect all the time in an attempt 
to prove you didn't deserve what happened to you. I hope you're 
not doing the worst things imaginable to prove that you don't 
care and telling yourself that since you feel like shit now you 
might as well act like shit. 

I'm sorry, my sister. While the road you're on now will be 
long and difficult, know that you have company. You've been 
to hell, and worse yet, hell is inside you, and you need to reach 
for heaven every day to get back in balance. Let in those who 
want to help you, but close the door on those who help you dig 
deeper into a pit. At first, it might be hard to distinguish between 
the two when everything feels like fear, but with time, you'll be 
able to tell the difference. Those that thought this would break 
you will see your truth in how you relight your core and grow 
bright and warm again. 

Give yourself as much time as you need. Take forever if that 
is what it takes. Nothing is more important than your light. So 
take your time, sister. Go deep and stay in the dark as long as 
you need to feel safe again. Know that when you're ready to 
climb out of your hole, all of those who have been down there 
will be waiting for you here, in the light. 


With light and love, 


Your sister Shala 
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Dear Sister, 


SE is the process of living and dying each day. A 
primordial balancing. The ability to walk through level five 
earthquakes. When you feel the impossible breathing down 
your neck, you are on the right path. As long as you continue 
moving — whether you crawl, wander, or run — your energy 
will keep you alive. 

As kids, my sisters and I would get in trouble if we were sick, 
so I always was. When we could afford to, we would go to the 
doctor. He would never find anything wrong but would ask why 
such a young child was so stressed. "Is everything alright at 
home?" he would question, though my father was in the room. 
I would glance in his direction but remain silent, frozen, and 
nod my consent. 

It is easier for me to believe that something is wrong if I am 
showing external symptoms. Being sick gave me a sense of 
power over a mind which would hide itself for days and seemed 
beyond my control. I would plummet into depressions I did not 
understand. Depressions so deep that when I learned to drive I 
would end up at my destination with no memory of the drive. 
And since I didn't learn about the concept of dissociation until 
I went to college, when I developed rheumatoid arthritis at 
seventeen, it gave me the perfect excuse to ignore myself and 
delve further and further into the grind of daily knee, hip, and 
knuckle deterioration. 

I only walk you through all this so when a migraine develops, 
you look inside. If a cold turns into a chronic cough and lasts 
for months, take a day to yourself. If a morning comes when 
it hurts too much to get out of bed, come back into your body 
and choose to live. 

We are restricted in this society. We can't steer though life 
without nicking our props on the reefs of misogyny, running 
around on the sandbars of self-doubt. The fish are gone, there 
aren't enough odd jobs to go around, and when we think we 
have found a clear passage, the deadhead of identity knocks a 
hole clear through the hull, sinking your boat. 

Surviving is the process of finding new connections each day. 
An hourly reckoning. It's the ability to trust even though it seems 
impossible to look anyone in the eyes again. 

Sometimes we stumble toward each other and find a com- 
munity whose energy will keep us alive. 


Ilove you, 


Rebecca Eaton Wyllie de Echeverria 


a 


Weeding out Monsanto 


Canadian farmers have successfully blocked genetically modified flax, wheat, 
and pigs. Now the fight is on to keep out Monsanto alfalfa. It’s a fight farmers 


and their consumer allies can win, writes Cathy Holtslander. 


у גו‎ 


Tim and Zack Tabbert bale alfalfa оп the Tabbert farm in Foresters Falls, Ontari" 
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alfalfa іп their crop rotation or to feed it to their livestock due (о 
the extremely high probability of contamination (contravening 
organic certification). Farmers who export alfalfa to sensitive 
markets such as Japan and Europe risk losing their customers. 

Above all, farmers are opposed to RRA because there is no 
need for herbicide-resistant alfalfa. Hay is normally grown asa 
mixture of grasses and alfalfa, balancing roughage and protein 
to provide an optimum diet for cattle. Spraying it would kill 
the grasses. Alfalfa is highly weed-competitive in its second 
and later years. It's usually planted with a cover crop which is 
harvested and sold the first year when the alfalfa seedlings are 
getting established. Spraying is unnecessary. 

"It's another case of the big companies trying to sell us some- 
thing we don't need,’ says Tim Tabbert, a farmer in Renfrew 
County, Ont. 

Farmers also know that Monsanto claims patent rights on 
Roundup Ready genes. As a result of the 2004 Supreme Court 
Schmeiser decision, it doesn't matter how a plant with a 
patented gene got into a field or whether the farmer intends to 


"Then you're stuck. You're like an addict. 
You have to go every year and pay money 
for this new seed.’ 


take advantage of the trait: the company has the right to claim 
for patent infringement. If RRA is introduced, farmers who 
want to grow alfalfa will not only risk damage to their markets 
from contamination, they also risk having Monsanto sue them. 

Ian Robson, who runs a mixed farm in Manitoba, says, “It 
could become like canola where you have nothing but the 
choice of a Roundup GM alfalfa. Then you are stuck. | mean, 
you're like an addict. You have to go every year and pay money 
for this new seed” 

As a result of the public attention on April 9, Monsanto's 
licensee FGI admitted that it has applied to have one variety 
of RRA registered but said it wouldn't start selling RRA this 
spring. Barely two weeks after the April 9 day of action — a clear 
statement of public opposition — the CFIA registered FGI's 
RRA variety. According to the CFIA website, the seed will be 
imported by Gold Medal Seeds Inc., a subsidiary of FGI, and 
distributed in Ontario by GrowMark and in Quebec by Synagri, 
a subsidiary of Cargill. 

ЕСІ is a subsidiary of Land о’ Lakes, a large U.S. co-operative, 
and GrowMark is a network of U.S.- and Ontario-based 
agricultural supply co-ops. These “co-ops” must have shred- 
ded their last copy of the co-op principles, as principle #7, 
Concern for Community, should have eliminated RRA from 
their business plan. 

Public pressure on the companies continues. Now Monsanto 
saysitisup to FGI to decide whether and when to begin selling 
in Canada. FGI says it won't sell it until there is a "coexistence 
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ou might have missed it, but this spring thousands of 
Y people across Canada came out to 38 rallies organized 
by farmers and their supporters. In addition to these 
April 9 rallies, people inundated their MPs with letters and 
petitions, emailed, made phone calls, and asked for meetings. 
They were responding to a call from the National Farmers 
Union - Ontario for a day of action against the release of 
genetically modified (GM) alfalfa in Canada. 

Why all the fuss about a crop that most city people have barely 
heard of except as a sandwich option? Alfalfa is grown on over 
10 million hectares, almost 30 per cent of Canada's farmland, 
and used in more ways than perhaps any other crop. It is a 
nutritious, high-protein, perennial forage crop used to feed 
livestock, especially dairy cows, both on pasture and as hay. It 
improves soil fertility because its roots host a bacteria that grabs 
nitrogen from the atmosphere and converts it for plant absorp- 
tion. This nitrogen-fixing property is especially important for 
organic farmers who cannot use chemical fertilizers. 

When farmers include alfalfa in their crop rotation, it builds 
organic matter, sequestering carbon and making the soil both 
more flood tolerant and drought resistant. Alfalfa also grows into 
a thick, bushy plant which crowds other plants, so farmers can 
use it to clean up a weedy field. Alfalfa blooms prolifically, and 
its flowers are a good source of nectar for pollinators, including 
domestic honeybees. Special leafcutter bees are used to ensure 
high rates of pollination when alfalfa is grown for seed, which is 
sold to farmers for planting or to the sandwich trade for sprouting. 


Enter Monsanto 


onsanto has genetically engineered the Roundup 

Ready trait into alfalfa and, through its licensee Forage 
Genetics International (FGI), wants to sell itin Canada. The 
genetic modification makes it possible for alfalfa to survive 
Monsanto's glyphosate herbicide, Roundup, which kills all 
other plants. 

Roundup Ready alfalfa (RRA) was approved by Health 
Canada and the Canadian Food Inspection Agency (CFIA) 
in 2005, but due to delays in commercializing it in the U.S., 
Monsanto only recently started its push to sell it in Canada. 
The last administrative hurdle it had to clear was registration 
of a GM seed variety. 

Farmers oppose commercial release of genetically modified 
alfalfa because they know that it will quickly cross-pollinate 
and contaminate non-GM alfalfa. The use of RRA will increase 
the use of glyphosate, hastening the development of herbicide- 
resistant weeds, which are already a problem. Those farmers 
who use Roundup Ready soybeans, corn, and canola would not 
be able to kill volunteer RRA plants when they spray glypho- 
sate for weed control and would have to either use additional 
herbicides to kill them or leave them to mature (and bloom, 
spreading pollen) while their crops ripen. 

Beekeepers are concerned about losing markets for alfalfa 
honey. Organic farmers are worried about being unable to use 


What is Roundup Ready Alfalfa? 


Roundup Ready Alfalfa (RRA) contains a gene sequence 
that enables it to continue producing a critical enzyme, 
EPSPS, in spite of being sprayed with glyphosate that 
destroys the EPSPS pathway in other plants. 

The engineered gene sequence is made from a combina- 
tion of bacterial and plant genomes and a virus genome. 
The gene sequence was inserted into alfalfa cells using 
Agrobacterium tumefaciens, a parasitic bacteria that invades 
plants by inserting its own DNA into the plant’s chromo- 
somes. Monsanto employed this bacteria to insert plasmids 
(loops of DNA) with the above gene sequence into alfalfa 
tissue. Tissue that survived treatment with glyphosate was 
introduced to whole plants via a tissue culture process. 
These plants were then bred to produce seed. 


modified organisms (which it calls plants with novel traits). The 
variety registration system does not consider market impacts. 
“Do not enter” is the message to citizens: there is no public 
process for farmers to intervene in decision-making regarding 
GM crops. 

The CFIA's door may be closed, but farmers have not given up. 
On July 25 two Ontario farmers, with the support of the Organic 
Agriculture Protection Fund, the National Farmers Union, 
and the Canadian Biotechnology Action Network, opened 
another door. They have formally requested under Ontario's 
Environmental Bill of Rights that the province require a full 
environmental assessment of RRA — including social, economic, 
and ecological impacts — before any seed can be sold there. 

Eastern Canada is the target market, so stopping it there will 
protect the rest of Canada. The application details the problems 
of RRA, the complete inadequacy of any coexistence strategy, 
and the need for better oversight than what the federal regula- 
tory process currently provides. If Ontario agrees to the full 
environmental assessment, it will set an important precedent. 

Just like the successful fight to stop GM wheat in the early 
2000s, farmers and non-farm allies are working together. 
Without a strong, loud, and persistent public voice, the biotech 
industry will keep rolling forward in its aggressive pursuit of 
profit and control. 

Citizen action has stopped the introduction of GM flax, 
wheat, and pigs. People have pressured companies to remove 
GM potatoes and tomatoes from the market. We stopped BST, 
the genetically engineered cow hormone, from being used on 
cows in Canada. Efforts to get GM apples and salmon have 
stalled. Let’s add GM alfalfa to this list of victories. © 


Donate: oapf.saskorganic.com/donate.html 


Learn more: cban.ca/ 


Alfalfa flowers and bales. 
plan” in place. “Coexistence” is a public relations term the 
biotech industry uses to pretend it’s possible to control genetic 
material contained in living plants that have reproduction as 
their biological imperative. 

Enter the Canadian Seed Trade Association (CSTA), a lobby 
group whose board of directors includes Monsanto's marketing 
manager. The CSTA has created a coexistence plan on behalf of 
Monsanto in an attempt to deflect opposition to RRA. It virtually 
dismisses bees, livestock, wild animals, birds, and untended wild 
(feral) and volunteer alfalfa plants as vectors for pollen and seed 
dispersal. The plan has no enforcement mechanism, is under no 
authority’s jurisdiction, depends on farmers doing extra work 
without compensation, and requires eternal vigilance by all 
involved in alfalfa production, transport, and sales. 

Farmers don't buy it. 

"The CSTA’s claim that it can prevent GM alfalfa from con- 
taminating non-GM alfalfa crops is utterly absurd,” says Phil 
Woodhouse of Grey County, Ont. "Make no mistake - GM 
alfalfa will cross-pollinate with non-GM and organic alfalfa 
and will threaten the very livelihood of Ontario's family farmer.” 

“Тһе prospect of having genetically modified alfalfa that is 
not going to be distinguishable in any way, shape, or form from 
conventional varieties frightens те, says Cory Ollikka, who 
farms north of Edmonton. "We've seen what happened with 
canola, and those products are basically impossible to grow on 
an organic basis any longer because of the proliferation of GM 
varieties in the seed supply.” 

Only a tiny minority of farmers that want to grow pure stands 
of alfalfa would have any interest in the product. Their short- 
term — and perhaps uninformed — interest should be outweighed 
by the vast majority of farmers who stand to lose not only money 
but, for organic farmers, a valuable agronomic tool. 

Why have things gotten this far? Canada's regulatory system 
is sadly lacking — or else designed to fail Canadians. The CFIA 
does not consider market harm or any other social, economic, 
or broad ecological impacts when approving genetically 
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Canada’s Union Advantage: E 
$793. 18 million 5%» 2 oronto: $91.06 million/week 


"There were 4,562,800 union members working across Canada in 2011, that's 3196 of all employees. 
On average, they earned $5.11 more per hour than non-union employees, which put over $793 million every week 
into the economy to support local businesses and community services. 


Workers in unions are an important part of the local economy because that's where they spend their paycheques. 
Union members make communities better places to work and live. That's the union advantage. 


Good Jobs. Better Lives. Unrons Stance 


dianlab © Canadian Labour Congress 
кранынын Congràs du travail du Canada 


For Many, Bill 85 Will Eliminate: 
Weekends, Statutory Holidays, Overtime 


Pay, 8-Hour Work Days, and More... 


(a SKFedLabour 65 SKFedLabour E 
КМОу/ВИІ85 
wwwastl.sk.ca/knowbill85 
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A Legacy of Canadian Child Care 


What was it like to be caught in the Sixties Scoop, when thousands of Indigenous children 
were taken from their families and placed in settler households in the ‘60s, 705, and ‘80s? 
Writer Christine Smith (McFarlane) recounts her story of survival. 


go down to the kitchen late at night and 
sneak us some food even though it meant 
getting beaten if I was caught. 

Physical and emotional abuse were a 
part of my daily life. I was called insulting 
and degrading names and, toward the end 
of my time with my adoptive family, I was 
locked in my bedroom and only allowed 
out to go to school. 

I reacted to this abuse by acting out and 
running away from home. At the age of 
10, I was taken to a girls' residence, and 
within months of arriving there, I found 
myself sitting in that courtroom hearing 
the words “you are not wanted.” 

When I was returned to the care of the 
child welfare system, I was separated from 
my sister, my last connection to my birth 
family, for the next seven years. My experi- 
ence was not exceptional. Breakdowns in 
adoptive families were common. Seventy 
per cent of Aboriginal children adopted 
into non-Native homes as part of the 
Sixties Scoop were returned to the care 
of the Children's Aid Society. 

The forced removal of First Nations chil- 
dren from their families and communities 
in this period had various consequences. 
Many children grew up without knowing 
about their culture, language, or traditions. 
The Canadian government's colonialist 
policies made First Nations children feel 
something was wrong with them. This led 
to loss of identity, separation from birth 
families, and difficult reunions with birth 
family members in later years. Children 
had to fight to learn the ways of their 
people, often from outside their adoptive 
families and communities. 

Métis historian Olive Patricia Dickason 
has said that “for aboriginal peoples 
the experience of externally enforced 
assimilation was a national one, as were 
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precise number is all but impossible because 
adoption records rarely indicated Aboriginal 
status as they are now required to do. 

In the Kenora, Ont., region in 1981, 
85 per cent of the children in state care 
were First Nations children, though First 
Nations people made up only 25 per cent 
of the population. The number of First 
Nations children adopted by non-Native 
parents increased fivefold between the 
early 1960s and late 1970s, with 78 per cent 
of the adoptions of First Nations children 
going to non-Native families. 


Disconnection 


y experience with the Sixties Scoop 

began when my three siblings and 
I were removed from our mother’s care 
in the early 1970s in Winnipeg. My older 
brother was put into an institution because 
of developmental issues, but at age three 
and four, my biological sister and 1 were 
adopted out into a non-Native home in 
Ontario. My younger brother's wherea- 
bouts are still unknown. 

My sister and I were obviously different 
from the rest of our adoptive family. For the 
first couple of years, our situation seemed 
okay: there were no outright displays of 
abuse towards us, or none that I can recall. 
But once we started school, the emotional 
and physical abuse began. We were sepa- 
rated from our culture, kept from knowing 
our own language or traditions. 

Our adoptive parents believed that 
because we were First Nations we were 
genetically predisposed to obesity. Their 
obsession with fat led them to withhold 
adequate food from us. They would lock 
me in the backyard, crying from hunger, 
with the family pets. When I was allowed 
to eat, I was given bland foods or small 
portions. My sister would convince me to 


'm sitting at a long brown table, a 
1% scratched and worn Бу the god- 

knows-how-many people who have 
sat here before me. My feet barely touch 
the floor. An older lady, my lawyer, sits 
beside me. 

My heart is thumping as I look out over 
the huge expanse of brown carpet to the 
large desk where the judge sits. 

I glance up and see my adoptive father 
striding across the floor. He stares ahead, 
careful not to look over at me, and then 
sits down at the court officer's request. 

The fear inside me pushes my heart into 
my throat and I take a huge gulp of air, 
willing my heart to slow down. 

I don't remember much about what 
was said that day in court, decades ago. 
Everything that happened went over my 
10-year-old head. But, I do remember the 
devastation I felt when I heard the words, 
"Christine is not wanted. We want to give 
her up to the care of the Children's Aid 

Society? 

I remember walking out of the court- 
room to the elevator with my lawyer. 
We were both quiet. I wanted to cry but 
couldn't. My little fists were clenched at 
my sides. My insides were in turmoil, and 
all I could think was, "I don't have parents 
anymore: І am an orphan.’ 

Му life as I knew it changed that day, but 
the course I was on had started much earlier. 
I was a child caught in the Sixties Scoop. 

Тһе Sixties Scoop refers to the period 
of Canadian history from 1960 through 
the mid-1980s when thousands of First 
Nations children were taken from their 
homes and communities and adopted by 
non-Native families. 

Figures from Aboriginal Affairs indicate 
that at least 11,132 status children were 
adopted in this period. Determining a 


before Parliament on June 11, 2008, апа 
offered an apology to former students of 
Indian residential schools. 

Though Harper stated that the treat- 
ment of children in residential schools 
was а sad chapter in Canada’s history, I 
questioned why he didn’t also apologize 
for the systematic adoptions of First 
Nations children into non-Native homes, 
a central practice of the Sixties Scoop. 


Where | ат 

he Canadian government's attempt 

to assimilate First Nations children 
through adoption continues, but, since the 
time of the Sixties Scoop, there have been 
some important changes to child welfare 
policy. Beginning in the 1980s, the prov- 
inces and territories amended adoption 
laws to prioritize adoption placements 
that would keep children within their 
extended families or with other Native 
families. In 1990, Indian and Northern 
Affairs Canada created the First Nations 
Child and Family Services program which 
transferred the administration of child 
and family services from the province 
or territory to the local band. In many 
provinces and territories across Canada, 
children are now entitled to know their 
cultural background. 

That said, in 2013, there are more 
First Nations children in state care than 
ever before. The estimated 27,000 First 
Nations children in child welfare account 
for 48 per cent of children in care even 
though they represent less than five per 
cent of the child population of Canada. 
These numbers reveal a colonial system 
still endured by thousands of Indigenous 
children and families. 

Many First Nations adoptees from the 
era of the Sixties Scoop still fight feelings 
of shame and low self-worth. It has taken 
me many years to get to where I am, and I 
recognize that I am fortunate. I am doing 
what I love the most: writing. I know that 
I no longer have to destroy myself. It is 
within me to address the wrongs that were 
done to me and to change the legacy of 
my family and community, one step at a 
time, by making my voice heard. I want 
others to know they can fight too — and 
be survivors. 


After my third foster home, I moved 
into an independent living home run 
by the Roman Catholic Children's Aid 
Society that was supposed to help me 
learn to live on my own. I lived with 
several other girls and one staff member 
and had a semblance of support and 
routine, but my transition was difficult. 
I had been thrust into an environment I 
wasn't prepared for. I had no one watch- 
ing out for me when it came to the eating 
disorder, and my self-harm escalated. 
When I moved out on my own at 17, I 
was still a small child at heart. 

Ultimately, my struggles with identity 
and eating disorders, and my numer- 
ous suicide attempts, landed me in an 
intensive care unit. Ї was in and out of 


| realized my story was 
not unique and that 
other First Nations 
people were struggling 
with the same pain. 


psychiatric hospitals until I was well into 
my 20s. The hospital became a safe haven, 
a place that could protect me from myself 
and the emotional pain I felt. All I saw was 
a darkness from which I did not think I 
could ever rise. 

It wasn't until I entered post-secondary 
education at the University of Toronto in 
my early 30s that I learned about the Sixties 
Scoop and its effects on First Nations peo- 
ple. In learning about First Nations peoples 
and history, I also learned about the role 
of child welfare in the history of adoption 
in First Nations communities. For the first 
time, I realized my story was not unique 
and that other First Nations people were 
struggling with the same pain. 

The Canadian government has made 
two apologies to the First Nations people 
of Canada. The first was on January 7, 
1998, when then-Indian Affairs minister 
Jane Stewart singled out Indian residential 
schools as the most reprehensible example 
of Canada's degrading and paternalistic 
Indian policies. The second was when 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper stood 


its consequences: rising rates of substance 
abuse, with physical and health problems; 
psychological and sexual abuse; broken 
families, community dysfunction and 
soaring suicide rates.” The policy of “killing 
the Indian in the child” resulted in adults 
who were “disconnected from their com- 
munities, in turn mistreating their own 
children in a cycle that has passed from 
generation to generation.” 


Without apology 
did not know that the turmoil and 
pain I was suffering were connected 
to the way that many other First Nations 
children in similar situations felt. The 
practice of adopting First Nations children 
into non-Native households had intense 
identity consequences for the objects 
of interracial adoptions. The adoptions, 
like the residential schools before them, 
created a deep and unhealed pain in First 
Nations communities. Jeannine Саггіеге, 
a Métis adoptee and adoptive parent and 
a social work instructor, describes the 
Sixties Scoop as the “most comprehensive 
assault on Indigenous families following 
that of sending Indigenous children to 
residential schools.” 
Asa ward of the state, I felt an immense 
loss that I could not explain to others 
around me. When I spoke of the loss І felt 
from being taken from my birth family and 
then my adoptive home, | felt worthless. I 
felt that if my own biological parents and, 
subsequently, my adoptive parents did not 
want me, there must have been something 
fundamentally wrong with me. There were 
many times I did not think I would survive 
and times I did not want to live. 
In the child welfare system, I struggled 
in my foster homes because I believed 
that I was not worth caring for. I stayed 
longest in my third foster home, where 
the foster parents let me know from the 
beginning that, no matter what I did, they 
wanted me. Although I had this assurance 
from them, my self-esteem was so low 
that I continued to act out in their care. I 
had shut myself down. I turned my pain, 
hurt, and sadness inwards and became 
anorexic. My teenage years were fraught 
with confusion and pain no matter what 
others did or where I landed. 
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“Sheriff John Brown Always Hated Ме” 


Organizing Against Racialized Police Violence 


By Ajamu Nangwaya 
Illustrations by Afuwa 


Sheriff John Brown always hated me, 
For what, I don’t know: 

Every time I plant a seed, 

He said kill it before it grow — 

He said kill them before they grow. 


And so: 


Read it in the news: 
(1 shot the sheriff.) Oh, Lord! 
(But I swear it was in self-defence.) 


— “I shot the sheriff” by Bob Marley 


acquitted of any wrongdoing. In 1999 Henry Musaka, armed 
with an unloaded pellet gun, was shot to death in a Toronto 
hospital. Since the decade spanned by these two killings the 
number of Afrikans killed or maimed by police in Toronto has 
gone down. But police violence and community containment 
have been expressed in other ways. 

The Afrikan community has long believed it is the target 
of aggressive and targeted overpolicing. A landmark October 
2002 series in the Toronto Star used police data to conclusively 
demonstrate that Afrikan Canadians in Toronto were subjected 
to racial profiling. A follow-up series by the Star in February 
2010 confirmed that the profiling continues. 

In the eyes of the Afrikan community, Marley’s Sheriff John 
Brown is symbolic of all police, or of Babylon in the language 
of the Rastafarians, for whom Marley is a chief icon. In the 
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ob Marley captures the anxiety and the desire of many 
B Afrikan Canadians who are confronted with police vio- 
lence as a basic part of their lived experience in Canada. 
Scot Wortley, a criminologist at the University of Toronto, 
highlights a survey suggesting Afrikan Canadians from higher 
socio-economic backgrounds perceive greater discrimination 
from police than their working-class counterparts. However, 
irrespective of class difference, Wortley finds that 55 per cent 
of Afrikans in Toronto believe the police are more likely to 
use force against them than against their white counterparts. 
By contrast, only 26 per cent of whites believe police are more 
prone to use force against Afrikans. These different perceptions 
are rooted in experience. 
In August 1988 Lester Donaldson was shot to death in his 
Toronto rooming house Бу а white police officer who was later 


Why “Afrikan”? 


“Afrikan Canadians" refers to all people of Afrikan 
ancestry living in Canada. Afrikan Canadian and 
Afrikans are used as interchangeable terms in this 
article. I do not use the collective name "Black" ог 
“Blacks” because it does not associate Afrikans to 
the land: Afrika. 

Afrika or Afrikan is spelled with a “К” because 
most Afrikan languages follow this convention. 
It was the practice of the European colonialists to 
substitute “с” for “К” in words from various Afrikan 
languages. It was an act of linguistic and cultural 


imposition. 


Afrikans are on the second-to-last rung of the racial hier- 
archy in Canada: based on social and economic indicators 
of well-being by race, Indigenous people are at the bottom. 
Given the higher rates of joblessness and the high dropout/ 
push out rate in schools for Afrikan youth, some are forced 
into “lumpen” activities in the illicit drug economy. Afrikan 
people, especially men, are categorized and stereotyped as a 
menace to society, which is used as justification for punitive 
and antagonistic policing. 

The blanket targeting of Afrikans by the police generates a 
higher rate of arrest and incarceration, which in turn reinforces 
the racist notion that they merit special law enforcement 
attention. It shouldn't surprise anyone that the police force in 
Toronto has expanded its presence into Toronto's schools, as 
is the practice in racialized urban schools in the United States. 
Racialized students, especially Afrikan Canadian ones, have 
borne the brunt of the militarization of our schools. The Safe 
Schools Act (also known as the Gang Recruitment Act) has 
generated high levels of suspension and expulsion in Ontario, 
channelling Afrikan bodies into the school-to- prison pipeline. 

The police force operates like an army of occupation in 
the community. This hasn't changed much since Afrikans' 
increased presence in Toronto following the implementation of 
less racist and more objective reforms to Canada's immigration 
system in 1967. 

This said, there have been fewer shooting deaths and injuries 
by police bullets since 2000. Why is this so? As the ex-slave 
Frederick Douglass said, “power concedes nothing without a 
demand" Positive changes are the result of the police account- 
ability activism of the Afrikan community under the militant 
leadership of the Black Action Defense Committee and the 
late Dudley Laws. 


world view of the Rastafarians, and Afrikans in general, Babylon 
and the police are interchangeable terms for the most visible, 
oppressive, and racist presence of the criminal justice system. 

In 2011, Afrikans comprised 2.5 per cent of Canada’s popula- 
tion but made up 9 per cent of its federal prisoners. Between 
2001 and 2011, the number of Afrikans in Canadian prisons 
grew by 40 per cent, according to a report by the Office of the 
Correctional Investigator. The police are on the front line of 
the prison-industrial complex, and their racial profiling and 


The police are on the front line of 
the prison-industrial complex, 
and their racial profiling and 
overpolicing activities generate 
the bodies for the court and 
prison systems. 


overpolicing activities generate the bodies for the court and 
prison systems. “Every time I plant a seed” for liberation and 
dignity, the police “said kill it before it grow" 

The police are at hand to keep Afrikans in their place and 
to prevent or discourage overt resistance to their exploited 
condition. In 1989, the Toronto police carried out a surveillance 
program against 13 organizations and 18 individuals who par- 
ticipated in the campaign for police accountability measures. 
In 1994, a report exposed the RCMP’s secret monitoring of 
black power organizations, documenting the racist language 
and stereotypes used by the police in their descriptions of these 
groups and their non-violent activists. 

People with critical views of society rightly claim that the 
police exist “to serve and protect” the economic, social, and 
political interests of socially dominant groups. Given the exist- 
ence of institutional racism in Canada, it’s no surprise that the 
police play a role in maintaining the racial status quo. 
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LISA BIRD-WILSON 


Just Pretending 
By Lisa Bird-Wilson 
Coteau Books, 2013 


Reviewed by Yutaka Dirks 


ho am 1? At some point or another, we have all asked 

ourselves this simplest of questions. Yet for many of 

us, the answer is elusive. Our identities are complex 
and contradictory, and our closeness to the subject impairs 
our perspective. In a world where privilege and oppression are 
linked to identity, the question is especially fraught. 

In Just Pretending, Saskatchewan-based Métis writer Lisa 
Bird-Wilson offers 24 brisk tales featuring characters asking 
this question. 

The title character in “Billy Bird” visits his Mooshum (grand- 
father in Cree), who is dying slowly in a rehab centre. While 
he is there, he reflects on his place in a never-ending circle. 
“His whole family is there sharing the circle with him, people 
he looks like, people he’s connected to, people whose traits he 
shares, people whose history is his own, grannies and grampas, 
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The racial hierarchy is captured 
іп a simple rhyme: “If you're white, 
you're alright / If you're brown, 
stick around / But if you're Black, 
get back" The 1992 Stephen Lewis 
Report on Race Relations that was 
issued in response to the May 4, 
1992, Yonge Street uprising made 
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were affected by the “indignities 
and wounds of systemic racism 
in Southern Ontario, [but] it is 
the Black community which is the 
focus.” 
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Afrikans are more likely to be 
killed or wounded, stopped, ques- 
tioned or searched, and otherwise impacted by police violence 
than most of their racialized counterparts. In the popular 
imagination, fuelled by racially biased framing of street crime 
and images from films and music videos, Afrikans represent a 
threat to peace, order, and good government. 

From the Buddy Evans killing by white police officer John 
Clark in August 1978 to the recent death in February 2012 of 
Michael Eligon, the Afrikan community has mobilized against 
police violence and containment. While Marley's lyrics about 
Sheriff John Brown might resonate with some Afrikans, police 
accountability activism and organizing is the primary instru- 
ment used to fight police violence. 

Such organizing has given rise to the establishment of the 
Special Investigations Unit, forced racial profiling onto the 
public radar, and advanced the necessity of civilian investigation 
of the police. Effective organizing saves lives and empowers 
our communities. The need continues for qualitative develop- 
ment in the strategy and tactics used to fight police violence in 
Toronto and across Canada. 9 
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Nehiyaw and Métis, all connected by the silky red thread.” Billy 
has a powerful ache to belong, to know himself through others. 
Bird-Wilson revisits the themes of family and the construction 
of identity in “Someone's Been Lying to You.’ Raised French by 
his white parents until he happens to meet an older Métis man 
who recognizes a shared ancestry, Jerry feels caught between 
two worlds. He has a family, but they lied to him about his bio- 
logical parents. He finds a community that shares his Aboriginal 
roots, but this new, chosen family mocks him for his privileged 
upbringing, attacking the authenticity of his nascent identity. 

Is race defined by biological ancestry? Or is it a social 
construct, a myth made real through systems of privilege and 
oppression? Is identity performative, or is destiny biologically 
determined? Can people without a biological connection to a 
child be real parents, or are they “just pretending” as suggested 
by the narrator in the tragic title story? Bird-Wilson’s characters 
are, by turns, seduced and repulsed by the belief that identity 
is borne in the blood. 

A deep sense of loss and hurt permeates the pages. Throughout 
the collection, orphans cry out for lost parents, parents pine 
for absent children, the young and old burn with regret over 
tattered relationships. “That’s what I got,’ remarks a character 
who gave her baby up for adoption years ago. “Phantom pain 
... sometimes I still feel it there.” 

Thankfully, the book is not all oppression, trauma, and 
regret. “Fine Stuff” is a slapstick send-up of male bonding in 
the wilderness, full of miscommunication and comedic error. 
“How to Tell if You Are Poor” is a humorous foray into magical 
realism, ending the collection תס‎ а light, hopeful note. A group 
of young friends accidentally releases Wesakechak, an ancient 
and powerful being, from his imprisonment in an old wine 
bottle, and he agrees to grant them three wishes in return. As 
the title suggests, the story does not end with glory or riches, 
but neither does it end in tragedy. 

The longest stories in the collection are 15 pages and the 
shortest just a few paragraphs. A handful feel rushed, deploying 
brevity at the expense of character or authenticity. The conflict 
in "Delivery, for example, in which a new mom hatches a plan 
to escape from her abusive husband, is too neatly resolved. In 
most cases, however, the choices work. In the two-page “In 
Simpler Times,’ Bird-Wilson paints, in succinct, unadorned 
prose, a devastating portrait of the pain of neglect and rejection 

suffered by three generations of mothers and their children. 

In one of the final stories, a young girl struggles with her 
relationship with her non-Métis step-father in alternating nar- 
ratives set when she is 12 and 15. In the central narrative, the 
girl is babsitting her little brother, thoughts of her dead father 
and her stepdad swirling in her head. The children become 
lost in the woods as it gets dark, and she hears an owl in the 
branches above them, asking “its relentless question again 

and again.” Just Pretending makes the same query with similar 
persistence. The answers that come are painful as often as they 
are comforting, but Bird- Wilson knows we cannot stop asking 


the question: who am I? 9 
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“Tranquility today is either innate (the 
philistine) or to be acquired only by a 
deliberate doping of the personality.’ 

C.L.R. JAMES 


"Dignity is a bridge. It needs two sides 
that being different, distinct, and distant 
become one in the bridge without ceasing 
to be different and distinct, but ceasing 


already to be distant.’ 
"The emancipation of today displays 


itself mainly in cigarettes and shorts.” 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 


THE ZAPATISTAS 


“As long as she thinks of a man, nobody 
objects to a woman thinking” 


"Goldman Sachs doesn't care if you raise VIRGINIA WOOLF 


chickens” 


Іорі DEAN 


The same act can 
mean different things, 


For example: 


Fighting Cops. 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE #22: 


Sara Falconer 


Sara Falconer is a Toronto-based writer and 
online community wrangler. She is a member of the 
collectives that produce the Certain Days: Freedom 
for Political Prisoners Calendar (certaindays.org) 
and 4strugglemag.org, an online and print zine of 
analysis by and for prisoners and their supporters. 


How did you become interested in prisoner organizing and 
advocacy? 

Around 2001 I was inspired to work with prisoners from 
social justice movements (some of whom have now been in 
for over 35 years), as well as newer activists facing repression. 
Through the calendar and zine I’ve worked to raise their 
voices. I’ve found that all prisoners have a lot to contribute to 


ongoing struggles. 


Why do you read and support Briarpatch? 

I spent years trying to hack it as a print journalist, watching 
many alt-weeklies and mags close their doors. I think 
supporting a vibrant alternative press is so important - 1 
contribute to the Media Co-op too. I also wrote an article 
for Briarpatch years ago (with then-editor David Oswald 
Mitchell) and it was one of the best collaborations of my 


writing career. 


WAhat's the best book you've read recently? 

It's summer so as usual I'm rereading a bunch of Ray 
Bradbury stories. The Illustrated Man kills me — such vision 
and devastation in just a few pages. 


Is there anything about you that surprises people? 

I collect things. Comics. Creepy Jesus statues. Push toys 

— those trinkets that go all floppy when you press the 
bottom. Russian dolls of Russian leaders. I guess these little 
collections make me feel at home, wherever I unpack them. 
Or I dunno, maybe I'm a hoarder. 
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Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
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monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
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Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 
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By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 
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The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 


provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 


revenue. 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing subscription, 


printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, a special 
annual newsletter produced exclusively for Sustainers and a 
permanent vacation from receiving our renewal notices and 


biannual donor appeals. 


Hayley Goodchild 
HAMILTON, ON 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WaPELLA, SK 
Margot Gough 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Gough 
MowrnEAL, QC 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
UNiONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 
D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON, SK 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlingten 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NourH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, 


SK 
,SK 
SK 
,SK 
SK 


T. Howard 
SASKATOON, 


Gary & Michele 
Howland 


SK 


REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Товомто, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, ВС 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 


REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 


Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Linda & Lee Johanson- 
Somers 
SUNDRIDGE, ON 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


Jeff Jones 
Duvar, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
Ottawa, ОМ 
Aina Карі & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
Toronto, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 


John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Daniel Corbett 
HerrıNG Cove, NS 
Robert Cosbey 
KrGINA, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
OrTAWA, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Steven Craig 
REGINA 
Rachel Crawford 
Ottawa, ON 


SK 


Andy Crooks 
Сльблих, АВ 
Chris Cully 
Олкупле, ON 
Bev Currie 
Swirr Current, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirr Current, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 


REGINA, SK 

Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 

Ron de la Hey 
VIRDEN 

Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 

Peter Dent 

GALIANO ISLAND, BC 


MB 


Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, Ав 
Susana Deranger 


REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER, BC 


Kathleen Donovan 
Кемметсоок, NS 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowa tt, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, ВС 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Sara Falconer 
Toronto, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, АВ 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Amandad Gebhard & 
Jason Green 
HAGEN, SK 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
OrTAWA, ON 
P. Adamson 
Montreal, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Devon Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La Комов, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DuRHAM, ON 
Peter Bartkiw 
RiciMOND Hitt, ON 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 


SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTM, NS 


Anne Bennett 
PiERREFONDS, ОС 
Wayne Bennett 
ST. ALBERT 
Jenn Bergen 


AB 


RrGINA, SK 
Irevor Berry 
CAMPBELL River, ВС 
Brandon Bertram 
Watrous, SK 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
АІ Birchard 
VrRgwOOD, SK 
Ken Bird 
Ortawa, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort Qu'ArrrtLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
Топомто, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TonoNTO, ON 
Robert Buckingham 
st. Јонм'5, NL 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Johanna Bundun 
REGINA, SK 
Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
Orrawa, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnany, ВС 
Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Camfield 
WiNNiPEG, MB 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, АВ 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Chris Clarke 
MOonrtTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
Ray Comeau 
Saint Jonn, NB 
Trudy Connor 
La RONGE, SK 


Rehtaeh Parsons case, (һе evidence was 
deemed insufficient. Nova Scotia Justice 
Minister Ross Landry did ask for a review 
of the case but stressed: “It’s important 
that Nova Scotians have faith in the 
justice system.” Here, the impetus for 
reviewing the case is to bolster trust in the 
justice system instead of addressing the 
cultural logic that makes rape endemic in 
spite of its criminalization. 

We believe hands-off funding for 
independent rape crisis centres and 
community initiatives aimed at critical re- 
education would be more effective than 
legalistic tinkering. But our proposals 
emphasize collectivity in a society where 
collective action is an abstraction. 

Anti-bullying discourse is appealing 
because it is apolitical and individualistic, 
emphasizing free will and agency: each 
person can change their surroundings 
by simply being nicer. Ironically, this dis- 
course can result in blaming and shaming, 
putting the onus on victims or people who 
are structurally disadvantaged to correct 
the situation. 

The idea of bullying relegates violence 
to something that people grow out of in 
the ostensibly unlimited agency of adult- 
hood. But we only have agency within 
given systems and embodied histories. 
Agency is social, uneven, conditional. 

Before even posing the question — 
“How can we prevent this?” — that sparks 
so many anti-bullying campaigns, we 
wonder if it’s more useful to ask ourselves 
whether we're open to the kind of change 
that far-reaching prevention requires. We 
can prevent these deaths and the injustice 
that leads to them. The question is, are we 
really willing to change not only ourselves 
but also the social systems in which we 
participate? © 


Similarly, in these young women’s cases, 
sexist actions are understood as individual 
instances of bullying rather than as being 
part of a system of dominance that privi- 
leges boys and men. We must demand 
more than anti-bullying campaigns from 
educators and ourselves if we're serious 
about challenging the patterns of rape 
culture. 

Anti-bullying campaigns and suggested 
changes to legislation invite us, further, to 
place our faith in bureaucratic solutions 
and systems of authority. We are troubled 
by this reflex to defer to state "experts" 
— services, programs, and government 
agencies — during moments that might 
otherwise spark constructive, critical 
dialogues about systemic problems. 

Such knee-jerk reactions are readily 
folded into the conservative law-and- 


Talk of bullying cloaks 
systemic power relations 
as simple kids' issues. 


order discourse that prescribes criminali- 
zation and mandatory minimums in lieu 
of preventative measures and community- 
based initiatives. Rape and sexual assault 
are already serious and highly stigmatized 
crimes, yet according to Statistics Canada 
there are over 500,000 sexual assaults a 
year. Less than one in 10 are ever reported, 
with women between the ages of 15 and 
24 the most frequent targets. 

Many commentators acknowledge that 
the police failed to bring justice when it 
mattered for Rehtaeh and Amanda, as is 
routine in the "he said, she said" police 
interpretation of many rape cases. Even 
with photographs of the rape in the 
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Beyond Bullying 


What мете not talking about 
when we talk about bullying 


By Krissy Darch and Fazeela Jiwa 


he day after Nova Scotia high- 
Е student Rehtaeh Parsons 
took her life in April, a headline 
read: “Bullying to blame in death of NS 
teen.” Months earlier, on the other side of 
the country, Amanda Todd hung herself 
to death in Port Coquitlam after posting 
a YouTube video discussing her torturous 
school life. In this case, mainstream media 
pointed to cyberbullying as the culprit. It 
doesn’t take much digging, however, to 
learn that both young women experienced 
sexual harassment or assault by young 
men. 

Here, the language of bullying papers 
over the systemic realities of misogyny 
and gendered violence. Elsewhere, the 
term conceals racism, homophobia, and 
ableism. This terminology frustrates us: 
bullying obscures the effects of asym- 
metrical social structures and power 
relations, cloaking them as kids’ issues. 
Its vagueness lends itself to the emotional, 
hand-wringing responses we saw in the 
media after these suicides. Expressions of 
shock and outrage, while understandable, 
negate that experiences of sexual violence 
like Rehtaeh and Amanda's happen all 
the time, though less visibly, to girls and 
women who are perhaps less relatable — 
less white, less pretty, less middle-class. 

Vague terms and superficial reactions 
in the media match vague and superficial 
institutional responses like anti-bullying 
campaigns. These reactions barely hint 
at the systemic degradation and disem- 
powerment encountered by young women 
such as Amanda and Rehtaeh. In her essay 
“White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible 
Knapsack,’ Peggy McIntosh says she “was 
taught to see racism only in individual 
acts of meanness, not in invisible systems 
conferring dominance оп my group.” 
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THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 

Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 
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childcare almost impossible? 


We took that to court... and won. 


The Federal Court just ruled that employers must try to accommodate 
workers with childcare obligations. Find out what this means for you at 
psac-afpc.com. 


[Y] Family status accommodation 
Another PSAC win for working families! 


Follow us: Іш p 


@PSACnat ы 
Public Service Alliance of Canada 5 
Alliance de la Fonction publique du Canada @facebook.com/psac.national [E] i 5 


